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CREATIVE DRAMATICS WITH THE BLIND 


By SUE McCLINTOCK 


Across the street lives a little girl with brown 
pigtails who sits on the front steps dressed in 
an old skirt of her mother’s and a hat that 
was new in 1948, I like to watch her. And it 
seems strange to me that she does so many 
things that I also used to do when I was a little 
gitl with brown pigtails. Those were the years 
when the white garage became a palace or a 
teepee, the elm tree was a trapeze under the 
big top, or a vine draped refuge from wild 
African beasts; and the old green silk shawl 
served for the wings of a fairy, or for the 
covering of a queen’s couch, Almost anything, 
a story, a poem, a picture, gave stimulation for 
tomorrow’s game of “‘dress-up’’ — a game that 
lasted from ‘‘want-to” until “‘too-tired” and 
any number could play. 

Everyone has watched with delight, though 
perhaps from behind a window curtain, at the 
pretending of children as they gather across the 
street or in our own backyard, Why, the back- 
yard is world-wide — even universe wide in 
this present age of atoms. And, not only in 
our backyard do they gather; but also in every 
backyard from Montreal to Munich and from 
Tiparrary to Tahiti; for the instinct of play 
is universal and undeniable among all children. 

Twenty-five years ago, a teacher at ,North- 
western University in Chicago must have 
watched carefully a group of playing children. 
And as she watched she must have said to 
herself, “They are learning some important 
skills. They are learning to express themselves 
with freedom and honesty; their imaginations 
are revealing to them the unchallenged satis- 
faction of creation; their emotions are finding 
release, but are also controlled so that the order 
of their game may not be disturbed; and 
because these children can play together now, 
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they will be able to work together when they 
grow older.” 

And from these thoughts, Winnefred Ward 
evolved a new academic course of study that 
is based upon the rock rooted foundation of 
a child’s desire to play, and aims to lead him 
onward into a whole and complete development 
of his mind, body, and soul. This study is 
called, ‘Creative Dramatics.” 

Within the last two and a half decades, 
students of Miss Ward have spread the prin- 
ciples of Creative Dramatics (or “CD” as it 
is called) into fields of Language Arts, Science, 
Mathematics, Social Studies, Community pro- 
jects such as museums and libraries, nature 
studies, music and art, as well as speech and 
dramatics. A few schools, anatioly in the 
north, offer CD as a course within itself; and 
all too few colleges and universities offer a 
course in principles and methods. But a na- 
tional workshop is held each year — this year 
at Adelphi College in Garden City, New 
York — through which new areas of need 
come to light and are explored. 

One area of need, an area where CD is 
most effective, is in the instruction of any 
handicapped child. The aims of CD are exact- 
ly the same for handicapped children as for 
any other — the development of an independ- 
ent, creative personality. Such a personality is 
not more important to a handicapped person; 
but because such a person is more conspicuous 
in Our society, it seems more important that 
he be especialy independent and creative. 

Here in the Texas School for the Blind, CD 
has been taught in the speech classes of the 
lower grades with exactly the same approach 
and methods as used in any other school in 
the country — with perhaps just a bit more 
emphasis upon specificity and exactness of 
movement. 

A story, poem, idea, or a bit of music is 
used for stimulation, but whatever the source 
of stimulation, the material is developed in the 
same general way. First is the presentation of 
the material by the leader in such a way 
that children understand everything that hap- 
pens, and realize the dramatic possibilities. 
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Then the children discuss the material, the 
scene in which it will be played, the characters 
and how and why they act as they do. Each 
child is allowed to choose the character that 
he wants to play, the story is divided into easily 
handled scenes, and the dramatization takes 
lace, 

After the scene has been played, comes the 
most important part of the activity in terms of 
teaching and learning. This is the evaluation 
of the scene that has just been presented. The 
discussion follows two main questions, “What 
did you like about the scene,” and “What can 
we do to improve it?” Such things are dis- 
cussed as whether the story was made clear 
through the players words and movements; did 
the characters seem like real people; was the 
dialogue natural and purposeful; and was there 
cooperation and participation from each mem- 
ber of .the team of players. 

This evaluation is followed by a replaying 
of the same scene, with perhaps another team 
of players. And so, the opportunity is made 
for the students to carry into a new perform- 
ance the suggestions and additions that were 
made during the evaluation period. Sometimes 
it takes several days to complete a story to 
everyone’s satisfaction. 

Although the story is read and discussed 
before playing, not always do the children 
choose to follow the exact instructions of the 
author. There are always some additions. The 
third grade furnished some interesting detail 
in the story of ‘““The Three Bears” in the diff- 
culty of getting ‘‘son’” to come downstairs to 
breakfast, in the breakfast table comments of 
Papa on the “Bruin’s Daily News,” and in the 
fact that Mama set her bowl of oatmeal in 
the window to cool, absent minded Papa set 
his bowl back on the stove, and “son” left his 
bowl on the table (which explained nicely the 
fact that Goldilocks found one hot, one cold, 
and one just right) while they went into the 
forest to gather mushrooms, of all things. 

In the fourth grade, Brer Rabbit and the 
Tar-Baby brought forth a few additions that 
Jeff Chandler Haris would Dp sag have ap- 
proved. The children added Brer Bear as an 
extra character because they felt that Brer Fox 
needed someone to talk to; and when the fox 
fashioned his Tar-Baby, he cut off the buttons 
on the bear’s coat for the Tar-Baby’s eyes, pulled 
fur out of the bear’s back for the Tar-Baby’s 
hair, and used the bear’s hat to shield the Tar- 
Baby from the heat of the sun. The little girl 
who played Brer Rabbit has a total loss of 


vision, but she solved her own problem of a 
rabbit-like gait by hopping on one foot, The 
next time it was played, some of the children 
suggested other ways the rabbit might have 
hopped — and we tried them all. 

Such specific actions frequently give trouble 
when the children have not seen them, but 
they also frequently show much ingenuity of 
interpretation, After Christmas, I asked the 
third grade to pantomine for me their favorite 
gifts, while I described the actions of their 
hand and bodies to the other children, and 
they guessed what the gift might be. Dolls, 
record players, cowboy boots, new dresses, and 
toy trucks all made their appearance in panto- 
mine. One little girl bent over from the waist, 
held one arm behind her and waved the hand, 
and held her nose with the other hand. Slowly 
waving that elbow from side to side, she 
walked with stiff legs across the front of the 
room. I had no idea what she represented, but 
I described her to the other children, and they 
had no trobule identifying her gift as a toy 
elephant, of course. 

In high school, as well as in the lower 
grades, CD has found its place. Tryouts for 
our last play were done by following the 
method f. reading, discussing, and improvisa- 
tion of certain scenes, This method of tryouts 
was found to be most successful. High school 
students are more reticent about free expression 
than the younger children, but there, also, the 
exactness of movement and freedom of self 
expression has been gratifying. 

he most valuable asset that any person can 
find within himself is the knowledge that he 
can adequately express himself in words and 
actions, and that he is therefore a contributory 
member of his society, Creative Dramatics 
encourages and develops such knowledge and 
confidence, because it is a group activity that 
involves the acting out of a meaningful ex- 
perience; the members of the group make up 
their dialogue and actions as the moment of 
playing. If we learn by experience, as most 
educators agree that we do, then Creative 
Dramatics provides participation by the child 
in experiences of al ree 2 This study gives 
him new appreciations for the world’s great 
literature, it encourages him to think independ- 
ently and creatively, and to gain freedom and 
honesty of self-expression. If, as a child, one 
can achieve these goals, their benefit will re- 
main and increase with age and the ever widen- 
ing circles of understanding, for truly, “the 


child is father of the man.” 
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CENTENNIAL ADDRESS-THE MARYLAND SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


By FRANCIS M, ANDREWS 


Mr. Newcomer, Governor McKeldin, Hon- 
ored guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

On May 19, 1853, The Maryland School 
for the Blind became a reality and was in- 
corporated, Previous to this time the blind chil- 
dren of Maryland were sent to Pennsylvania 
to be educated. It was through the efforts of 
Alexander Newcomer that a group of citizens 
became interested in establishing this school. 
Foremost among them were: Messrs, Benjamin 
F. Newcomer, David Loughery, J. Smith Hol- 
lins, Jacob I. Cohen, Jr., William G. Baker, 
John N. McJilton and Judge John Glenn. As 
soon as the charter was secured, the following 
men were elected to the Board of Directors: 
Messrs. James H. McHenry, Jacob I. Cohen, 
Jr., William G. Baker, Jacob Trust, J. Smith 
Hollins, W. W. Glenn, Dr. William Fisher, 
Rev. J. N. McjJilton and Benjamin F. New- 
comer, It is interesting to note that a New- 
comer has always held an office on our Board, 
and may I say that I hope there always will 
be a Newcomer on our Board. 

From the beginning, this was a state aided 
school with the state contributing $5,000 
toward the property on West Saratoga Street. 
This property soon became inadequate, but it 
was not until 1868 that the school was able 
to occupy its new building way out in the 
country (the present site of Poly on North 
Calvert Street.) The state again assisted in 
appropriating $50,000 toward such a project. 
The city grew and again we were on the move, 
this time in 1912 to our present site in Overlea, 

During this time the erg became _inter- 
ested in educating the colored deaf and blind 
child. In 1872 this group received attention 
and a school for them was opened on South 
Broadway. In 1879 they moved to 649 West 
Saratoga Street and in 1907 this group pre- 
ceeded the white department to Overlea. It 
was not, however, until 1952 that a school 
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building was made available to them. Later 
this afternoon you are to have the opportunity 
of visiting this fine building which has been 
named in honor of John Francis Bledsoe. All 
this was made possible by an appropriation 
of $350,000 by the state for the school build- 
ing and the gymnasium which is used by both 
departments. More money was needed to com- 
plete this undertaking and the Knefely bequest 
was used for that purpose. 


During these 100 years we have been blessed 
by many devoted teachers, officers and super- 
intendents who have consecrated their lives to 
this particular work, To them and for the work 
they have done we are eternally grateful. The 
past has been an eventful one, Superintendents 
such as Frederick D, Morrison and John F. 
Bledsoe were men of foresight who worked 
and built for the future. I believe the cottage 
system as established by Mr. Bledsoe was the 
first of its kind in this country. I think another 
first occurred in 1924 when the 11th and 12th 
gtade pupils from our school were admitted 
into the public schools of Baltimore to com- 
plete their education. The establishment of the 
Workshop for the Blind in 1908 was an im- 
portant step. More significant, however, was 
its growth and its final establishment as a 
separate entity. 


We could go on enumerating events and 
listing men and women who helped in this 
work, The list would be impressive and long, 
but our time is short, It is interesting to read 
the past, but it is a challenge to look to the 
future. A few years ago, after we had com- 
pleted a major repair job, one of my board 
members turned to me and said: “I hope you 
are satisfied.” My immediate reply was: “No, 
I am not satisfied. I am pleased, but when the 
day comes that I am satisfied, then it is time 
you begin looking for a new superintendent.” 
The future is full of challenges. The work to 
be done for these so-called handicappel children 
has scarcely begun in some fields. The pre- 
school blind or deaf child needs much more 
done for him. The institutes for mothers of 
pre-school blind children which were started 
two years ago, and the summer nursery schools 
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for these children, must continue, for the more 
we can assist the parents in helping their chil- 
dren, the easier our task will become. A full- 
time nursery school is now being conducted by 
the Junior League of Baltimore for blind chil- 
dren, This will be continued for four more 
years, at the end of which time either the 
public school system will be asked to carry on, 
or The Maryland School for the Blind will be 
given the opportunity. If we are to take them, 
we must provide adequate facilities. We must 
also remember that there are many such chil- 
dren in the counties, who are not receiving any 
such help and who need it just as much as 
others, If I look into a crystal ball, I see a 
new building for these children with accommo- 
dations for some to stay over night. Children 
from the city would be day pupils, but those 
from distant parts would be in residence from 
a week to three months, We would want them 
to go home every weekend and we would also 
request that their parents spend from two to 
five days living at the school so that they 
might see what we are attempting to do and 
how we think the child should be trained. Yes, 
this will cost money, but it will be worth it. 

The future again challenges us. Where are 
all these children to be educated? Will they 
come to the residential school, or will they be 
integrated into the public day classes with see- 
ing children? I still feel that the residential 
school has much more to offer these children, 
but I am also willing to admit that there are 
some who can attend public schools and do 
well, Your public schools are already over- 
crowded. Here in Baltimore there are far too 
many students attending class for only half a 
day. What chance has a blind child in any 
such a set up? If the blind or the deaf child 
is to be educated in our regular day class with 
the so-called normal child, there should be 
close cooperation between such a class and the 
residential school. This question is full of 
dynamite. 

What is to be done with the blind child 
who is seriously crippled and either cannot 
get around, or is on crutches, or is so spastic 
that he often falls? If we are to properly 
educate our blind children to feel free to 
move around, we cannot place in their midst 
those children who may be injured by running 
into them, or who might fall and cause others 
to be hurt. These doubly handicapped children 
have as much right to an education as any 
other child, but where is he to receive it? Is 
it sensible to establish a separate division for 


them in a school for the blind with all the 
physical therapy work they need when such 
equipment is to be had in some other school? 
The greater handicap in such cases is the crip- 
pling condition of the child, not his blindness. 


Then there is the pn blind child. 
Where is he to receive an education? For the 
petit mal cases the school for the blind may 
be adequate, but for those with grand mal 
siezures, the problem is an entirely different 
one 

Every year we have to discharge from our 
school some children who are mentally re- 
tarded. We also have to refuse admittance to 
those who are feebleminded. Some of these 
children have been helped by us and have 
made progress up to a certain point. Others 
have remained only a short time and have 
had to be eliminated for the good of the whole, 
or to make room for the more normal child. 
Where are they to go? The problem will be- 
come greater. As blindness increases at its 
present rate, our schools have to make a terrible 
decision. We will have to decide who may, 
or may not be admitted, and I assure you the 
blind mentally retarded child needs help. So, 
too, do his parents and family. Again the 
greater handicap is mental retardation. There 
are schools for such children, but there are 
few places which will accept a blind child who 
is mentally retarded or feebleminded, Your 
state schools for the mentally retarded are full 
and far too often all stages of mental retarda- 
tion are found in the same group. If our school 
for the mentally retarded could be rearranged 
into cottages and units which would care for 
the feebleminded blind child, or deaf, or epil- 
eptic, or spastic, etc., then there would be 
real progress. 

All such plans for the future involve the 
expenditure of money. When one stops to 
realize the billions of dollars our government 
spends on defense, one cannot but pray for 
the day when peace will become a reality and 
these billions of dollars may be channelled into 
fields of peace, into the building of better 
boys and girls, into the giving of equal oppor- 
tunities to all children regardless of color, 
creed, nationality or abilities. When we offer 
to all handicapped children their right to an 
education, an education so fashioned that it 
is adjusted to the special needs of the individual 
child, then we can perhaps say we are satisfied. 
Our past has been a good one; may our future 


‘ be a glorious one. 
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THE VALUE OF STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 
IN OUR SCHOOL 


By HOWARD STRICKLAND 


Our girls and boys are handicapped by more 
than blindness. Some of them are crippled or 
have some other physical disability. All of them 
are mentally retarded, and in most instances 
they are lacking in social savoir-faire. Fre- 
quently, girls and boys do not enter our school 
until they are ten years old or older, Because 
our girls and boys have these handicaps, it is 
incumbent upon us to provide every possible 
means of rehabilitation. In the planning and 
execution of this program we are thinking con- 
stantly of the limitations of the individual stu- 
dent, Also, we are guided by the purpose of 
our school, which is to educate and to train 
our girls and boys for economic independence 
and social fitness. 


Our schedule includes academic, music, phys- 
ical education and handcraft classes, In addition 
it sets aside an hour and a half one afternoon 
a week for meetings of student organizations. 
These are a component part of our educational 
and training program. Their activities and pro- 
jects are integrated with the classroom instruc- 
tion. Thé Student Council, Girl Scout Troop 
67, the Victory Club, and the Royer-Greaves 
Club for the four student organizations, 

The Student Council is our manifestation of 
student government. Eight members, comprise 
this organization. Each of the student organiza- 
tions has two representatives, as does the fac- 
ulty. The term of membership is one year. At 
semi-annual elections four new members are 
elected by the student body and staff, By this 
procedure four experienced members are always 
on the Council. Staff members have full rights 
and privileges of membership. Their functions 
are advisory and intermediary between staff and 
student body, 

After a Student Council election, we con- 
sider that a new Council has come into being. 
The first action is to elect its secretary and to 
nominate two candidates for president. Then 
an election is held to elect a president. The 
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defeated candidate becomes the vice-president. 
The student body and the staff are the elec- 
torate. A student may serve more than one 
term as an officer, but he may not succeed 
himself. After serving a one-year term, a mem- 
ber may not return to the Council until at 
least a half-year has elapsed. 


A chief tenet of our program of rehabilita- 
tion is the operation Bf a home-school com- 
munity, The practise of this tenet involves 
family life in conjunction with classroom life. 
If a family is to live happily and productively, 
its members must perform household duties, 
work toward harmonious relationships and un- 
dertake cooperative action, One of the chief 
functions of the Student Council is to organize 
every year a schedule of household duties and 
to see that all assignments are fulfilled. A com- 
mittee composed of student and staff members 
is appointed to organize the schedule, When 
the committee has finished its work, it submits 
the schedule to Mrs. Greaves, our Principal, 
for her approval. The duties include setting 
and clearing tables, washing, wiping and put- 
ting away dishes, making beds, dusting and 
mopping dormitories and stairways. 


Another function of the Student Council is 
to organize and supervise safety rules, It is 
impressed on the student members that they 
must not run up and down stairways, through 
the halls and through the buildings. If they 
do not observe the rules, how can they expect 
to insist that the other students observe them? 


Still another function of the Student Council 
is to correct students who do not fulfill their 
household duties or who violate rules and regu- 
lations. The Council points out the need and 
the purpose of assignments and rules. Further- 
more, it tries to help the students brought 
before it to see that they have a responsibility 
as members of the home-school community to 
the successful operation of that community, In 
cases of this kind the Council may administer 
punishment, if students continue their miscreant 
conduct, The punishment might be additional 
duties for a week or walking through the hall 
ten times, 


iss * 


A very important function of the Student 
Council is to build school spirit. Its members 
are guided toward conducting themselves so 
that they are models of scholarship and con- 
duct. They are encouraged to think and to act 
for the good of the whole, even though social 
pressure from some students may be put on 
them to do otherwise. They are persuaded to 
discuss all matters fully and to consider all 
angles before deciding an action. The signifi- 
cance of membership on the Council is empha- 
sized. Is is an obligation and a responsibility. 

Our girls are organized into Troop 67 of the 
Girl Scouts of America. Once a year the girls 
elect a president, a vice-president, a secretary 
and a treasurer. With the guidance of their 
leaders they nominate and elect girls who need 
the experience of fulfilling the responsibilities 
of an officer. They recognize ae em 5 and, 
of course, they choose natural leaders, The girls 
have as their leaders Mrs. Johnson, who is a 
member of the faculty, and Mrs. Strickland 
who is an erstwhile member of the faculty. 

Troop 67 conducts a business meeting every 
week, Once a month part of the meeting is 
devoted to planning a Chapel program. Each 
student organization has this responsibility once 
a month. At present the girls are discussing a 
troop symbol and a troop song. In discussions 
every girl is encouraged to express an opinion, 
even the small girls. It is advisable and prac- 
ticable to have both small and large girls in 
the troop. 

After business meetings, Troop 67 gives 
time to projects or to recreational activities. 
They dniks Christmas gifts for their mothers 
and fathers, and Mother's Day and Father's 
Day gifts. They prepare for badges. They play 
games or square dance. 

Several years ago Troop 67 gave a tea for 
the staff. The girls prepared the refreshments. 
Also, they served them. All of them had a part, 
even a small part, in the preparations. 

This year several girls of Troop 67 sold 
Christmas cards. Some of the girls cannot afford 
the weekly dues. The treasury was rather de- 

leted. The money made from the sale of cards 
will meet these exigencies, 

The small boys are members of the Victory 
Club. Their motto is: Victory in Everything. 
They nominate and elect a = and a 
vice-president once a year. These boys are 
advised by Mr. Napier, who is a member of 
the faculty. 

The Victory Club does not conduct many 
business meetings. Many of their members are 


not advanced enough to absorb the need and 
purpose of parlimentary procedure. Much of 
the time of their meetings 1s given to recreation. 
They play games which involve group action. 
This experience is needed by all of our girls 
and boys. Before they enter our school they 
are lacking in an understanding of group par- 
ticipation and its values. Also, the Victory Club 
listens to records and to Talking-Books which 
are instructive and entertaining. 

The Royer-Greaves Club has in its member- 
ship older boys, This year several boys who 
were members of the Victory Club were voted 
into the Royer-Greaves Club. The decision to 
take this action was motivated by the practical 
reason that each club should have members 
whose abilities, interests and ages were more 
nearly on a level. 

The Royer-Greaves Club votes into office a 
president, a vice-president and a secretary once 
a year. This club has weekly dues. It has not 
had a treasurer because for several years, its 
membership was small. The boys did not want 
an organization top heavy with officers, I, who 
have been their advisor for years, have been 
the treasurer. Now that the club is larger, the 
boys will decide whether they will have a 
treasurer as one of their regular officers. 

Alternate weeks the Royer-Greaves Club con- 
ducts business meetings during the time allotted 
to club activities. The boys discuss what to 
do with their dues. One year they decided to 
buy a tree for the campus, A year ago Christmas 
they used some of their money to purchase 
record albums for the school. Recently, they 
decided to buy a slip cover for a piece of 
furniture in the living room of the main build- 
ing. On several occasions they gave donations 
to the school. 

The boys of the Royer-Greaves Club also 
discuss personal problems, They are encouraged 
to talk out these problems, and an attempt is 
made to guide them toward an objective analysis 
of them. 

The weeks the Royer-Greaves Club does not 
conduct full business meetings, it joins the 
Victory Club. The boys plan recreational activ- 
ities. These activities may be just for the small 
boys or they may be for both small and large 
boys. 

Student organizations in our school are inte- 
grated with our program of rehabilitation, Our 
girls and boys must be given all possible edu- 
cation and training to overcome their handicaps. 
Student organizations encourage group pattici- 
pation and action. They stress the individual's 
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responsibility to the home-school community. 
They further the classroom instruction by point- 
ing up the use of braille and typing in the 
executing of official duties. In addition, arith- 


metic and spelling bees are used as some of 
the games, Student organizations are valuable 
to our girls and boys as they prepare for 
economic independence and social fitness, 


TRAMPOLINING FOR CHILDREN AT THE 
NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE BLIND 


By JOHN HorRDINES 


‘ 


No other equipment in Gymnasium holds 
the fascination that the Nissen Trampoline 
does, Perhaps there are several reasons for 
this unusual interest. 

The bounding principle of the trampoline 
goes back to the circus acts in medieval Europe. 
Stunts on the bounding net have developed in 
modern times into a new sport known as 
trampolining. Because of standardization and 
mass production of this apparatus by George 
Nisses, the activity has become very popular 
in schools, YMCA’s, other clubs and colleges. 

The trampoline is an American contribution 
to tumbling and gymnastics. Developed rapidly 
during the last great war, it is slowly becoming 
familier to school men, Trampolining is a lot 
of fun, Every beginner gets a tremendous thrill 
out of the “big bounce” he experiences for 
the first time. This “big bounce’ in turn, 
enables the average person to quickly learn 
tricks that used to take tumblers and gymnasts 
years of hard practice and physical conditioning 
to master. There is much joy derived from 
springing high into the air and landing on the 
knees, seat, back, front, or on the hands and 
then gracefully bouncing to an upright position 
without any discomfort. Whatever the age of 
the participating individual, six or sixty, there 
is a thrill involved, that one wishes to repeat 
over and over again, 

Unfortunately, most students, sighted or 
blind, have the same casual manner of ignoring 
the possibilities of danger, while on this ap- 
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paratus. Fortunately with little practice and 
patience, they can be taught proper safety 
practices, just as we have done in our crew 
for our rowing program, wrestling, golf, track 
and field, weight lifting, tandem bicycle riding, 
roller skating, giant volley ball and other activ- 
ities in our physical education and recreation 
program, 


1. We keep the trampoline folded and locked 
when not in use, This prevents unsuper- 
vised use and possible injury. 

2. We use a minimum of four spotters 
around the four sides of the trampoline. 
vt must be used to prevent accidental 

alls, 

3. All students have a safety belt placed 
around their waist for the first few lessons, 
or depending on other factors. The hand 
safety belt is a real necessity as it teaches 
the students confidence as well as prevents 
other accidents. 

4. We have four safety pads all around the 
metal frame of the trampoline and they 
are painted yellow for easier identification. 

5. The trampoline rests on an 18 x 18 foot 
wrestling mat when in use. This mat 
should “break an accidental fall of any 
student who lost control of his movements 
while on the apparatus, 

6. Individual difference should be recognized 
in the early learning rate during practice. 
Progression is very carefully planned and 
each student is encouraged to follow at 
his own rate of speed. 

7. All stunts are selected carefully by the 
individual testing of this teacher, and 
nothing is taught that is not found by 
experience to be of value. 

8. We discourage and do not permit horse- 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


play or fooling on the apparatus at any- 
time, 

By encouraging creativity in sequence from 
known and tried stunts, rash experiments 
are many times avoided. 

Learning to “kill your bounce’, by flexing 
the knees immediately upon landing on 
the bed, is our first lesson, Mastery of this 
movement will help prevent an uncon- 
trolled bounce out of the bed. Each time 
a student gets on the trampoline, we ask 
him to repeat this exercise a few times. 
This repetition of the movement instills 
in his mind safety always, 

From the beginning we teach basic funda- 
mentals, such as half, three-quarter, and 
full pirouettes, simple foot bounce with 
some other movement, proper landing on 
the bed within the Bicny circle and proper 
mounting and dismounting of the appar- 
atus. 

The Bicny circle has been painted in the 
exact center of the trampoline bed with 
three red and yellow painted circles inside 
the circle. We used rubberized paint to 
do the job. This circle is not only an aid 
to the partially sighted trampolinist but 
to the teacher as well. With the aid of 
the Bicny we have been able to keep the 
students in the center of the trampoline 
bed and thereby prevent accidents, 

At the sides, opposite the exact center of 
the trampoline bed, on both sides of the 
canvas bed, we have attached hearing aids 
to help the totally blind boys and girls. 
On one side of the bed we have attached 
two small bells. On the opposite side of 
the bed, we have attached three small 
jingle bells. The exact center of the Bicny 
has also a piece of adhesive tape stuck 
to the bed which serves as an orientation 
point for the totally blind students, When 
the trampoline bed moves up and down, 
the bells and jingles make two different 
sounds which enable the student to find 
his exact center position on the bed, The 
arrow, which he can feel with his foot or 
hand, tells him his North and South pos- 
ition. Without this Bicny circle and the 
bells we could not successfully carry on 
this activity. 

All students are required to wear sneakers 
while using the apparatus, Street shoes or 
stocking feet are unsanitary, The rubber 
painted trampoline is cleaned with a soap 


solution applied with a sponge. This keeps - 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


the apparatus sanitary and Agseeg canvas 
deterioration from body oils. 

New skills are constantly taught to our 
students, especially those that are com- 
petent. This procedure has helped to dis- 
courage untutored and dangerous experi- 
ments, 

We teach all students to stop and rest 
when they are tired. Fatigue leads to 
errors and sometimes injuries. We set a 
time limit, during physical education class, 
of three minutes to be on the trampoline 
at one time. 

We teach every student to completely sto 
the bounce before attempting to walk o 
or dismount, All students are discouraged 
from dismounting directly from the tram- 
poline to the gymnasium floor. The sudden 


change from a movable medium to a hard 


floor may damage an ankle or cause a 
dangerous spill. 

We use an ordinary gymnasium bench to 
mount or dismount. The bench is on the 
North side of the apparatus. Our tram- 
poline always faces North and South, 
which makes for a definite and easier 
place in which to find it for use. 

When totally blind boys are exercising on 
the trampoline, the other students are 
asked to be quiet in order for the bells 
to be heard. 

An overhead mechanical safety belt has 
been installed. This new device has en- 
abled us to teach such advanced skills as 
the forward and backward somersault, as 
well as other complicated movements. To 
this date over a dozen boys have learned 
both the forward and backward somer- 
saults, 

Care should be taken to discourage stu- 
dents from having pencils or other sharp 
objects in their pockets while on the 
apparatus, 


THE FIRST LESSON 


The first lesson should be devoted to the 
teaching of many fundamental skills and safety 
measurers. They will contribute to faster, safer 
and happier learning. 


k. 
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There is much difference between jumping 
on the floor and the trampoline. In ordin- 
ary jumping ankles, knees and hips must 
“give” on landing, On the trampoline the 
student must keep his entire body straight 


and all joints. firm in order to properly 
rebound, : 





6. 


A give or bending of both knees helps 
“kill” the spring of the bed and must 
learned as a safety measure in order to 
stop the movement of the apparatus. 
Practice in mounting and dismounting 
should be shown, A bench is fine for this 
use, Placing one knee on the frame of the 
trampoline and a foot on the bed of the 
apparatus is an easy way to mount. To dis- 
mount, the knees are flexed while walking 
on the bed and the procedure is reversed 
to that of mounting. 

Vertical jumping on the bed is the same 
as on the floor. The head and trunk must 
be straight if the jumper wishes to go 
straight. Beginners tend to jump flat- 
footed, The height of the jump is deter- 
mined by the amount of the extension of 
the ankles. All boys and girls should learn 
to “push down with the toes’’ on the take- 
off as soon as they have enough balance 
and confidence to control a bounce of good 
height. Too much height without proper 
control may cause the loss of balance and 
is to be avoided at all cost. 


. All prone landings and jumps should be 


done within the Bicny circle, The head 
should not be dropped, It should be 
straight up as an aid in turns and body 
control, 

It is very important to keep all students 
quiet when a blind person is on the tram- 
poline. It is only by constant listening to 
the ring and jingle of the bells at the 
sides of the apparatus, is he able to get 
his bearings and thereby have confidence 
in what he is about to do or is doing. 
Overtiredness must be guarded against. 
Two or three minutes on the eam 
tires beginners. When one is tired he is 
not rational in his balance and an accident 
may result. 

For the first time on the trampoline, a 
small safety belt with rope attached should 
be used. This will give confidence to the 
pupil and prevent him from falling off 
the apparatus should he become confused 
or lose his balance. Some students do not 
need this belt after the first lesson, while 
others may need its use for several periods. 
Words of encouragement are a great aid 
in teaching the blind. On the completion 
of the exercise period, find something to 
praise the student. This will help give him 
confidence and encourage him to progress 
further. 


10. 





On the dismount, care should be taken 
that all students get off as they got on. 
If one of them should jump directly from 
the trampoline to the floor on the dis- 
mount, injury may result to the ankle or 
body. One is so used to the flexible bounce 
of the trampoline he momentarily forgets 
that the floor does not give when landing 
upon it, thereby opening a possible route 
to injury. 


ELEMENTARY PROGRESSIVE ROUTINE 


1, 
2. 


3. 


Ve 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22: 
23. 
24. 
23: 
26. 
27: 
28. 
29. 


30. 
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Straight jump and “kill” the spring by 
flexing the knees upon landing. 

Straight jump and quarter, half, three 
quarter, and full pirouettes. 

Straight jump, heel click-once, twice or 
three times. 

Straight jump, heel, slap, toe slap, and 
ankle slap. 

Straight jump, running or walking in the 
air. 

Straight jump, legs spread, side-ward, 
hurdle position, etc. 

Straight jump and jack knife. 

Straight jump, rope skipping with single, 
double or triple movements, 

Four point drop. 

Alternate foot bounce and knee drop. 
Knee drop and half pirouette-right or left. 
Half pirouette into knee drop. 

Full pirouette into knee drop. 

Knee drop and rope skipping. 

Seat drop. 

Seat drop-tailor fashion with legs crossed. 
Alternate seat and knee drop, 

Seat drop, half pirouette, seat drop, con- 
tinuing, 

Seat drop and rope skipping combined. 
Four point and seat drop combined, 

Back drop and foot bounce. 

Back drop and four point drop or knee 
drop combined. 

Front drop and foot bounce. 

Front drop and back drop combined. 
Back drop to front drop to knee drop to 
foot bounce combined. 

Foot bounce and jumping over a short 
piece of rope. 

Foot bounce and jumping backward over 
a short piece of rope. 

Knee drop and holding ankles by both 
hands, 

Knee drop and holding ankles by both 
hands to seat drop, etc, 

Side drop, right and left side. 











INTERMEDIATE PROGRESSIVE ROUTINE 


One half twist to back drop. 
One half twist to seat drop. 
One half twist to front drop. 
Back drop to front drop. 
Front drop to back drop, 
Seat drop to full twist, to seat drop. 
(Swivel hips). 
7. Seat drop one half twist to seat drop. 
8. One half turntable, full turntable. 
9. Front roll to seat drop. 
10. Jumping for height, 
11. Front roll to foot bounce. 
12. Four point landing and pirouette. 
13. Back drop and half twist. 
14. Front drop, full twist, to front drop, 
15. The head stand. 
16. The sit down and turn backward over to 
_ front drop. 
17. The head spring to foot bounce. 
18. The head spring to knee drop. 
19. The snap up to foot bounce, 
20. The jump thru with hands clasped to- 
gether. 
21. The jump over toe hold and land on one 
foot. 
22. The cradle-back drop, half pirouette to 
back drop, continuing. 
23. Couple jumping, diagonally opposite, al- 
ternating bounce. 
24. Couple jumping center, hands clasped, 
arms straight, jump together. 


ee ye ee 


25. Couple jumping, side by side, jump to- 
gether. 

26. Couple jumping, diagonal corners, alter- 
nating seat drops and bounce, partners 
alternating. 

27. Couples facing, seat drops: one with feet 
together, other with feet apart. 

28. Hand stand from knee drop. 

29. Rope skipping with knee drop. 

30. Rope skipping with seat drop. 

31. Back drop with half pirouette to front 
drop. 


ADV ANCED PROGRESSIVE ROUTINE 


Taught with the aid of our recently installed 
overhead safety belt. 


Front somersault to seat drop. 

Front somersault to foot bounce. 

Front somersault to knee drop. 

Back somersault to foot bounce. 

Back somersault to seat drop. 

Jack knife to front drop, to foot bounce. 
Back drop backover to foot bounce. 
Double somersault — front. 

Double somersault — back, 


Cer Py ewrrr 


Perhaps it may be possible to teach some 
students complicated movements such as the 
Barani, back and front somersaults with twists, 
etc. However much more experimentation and 
research has to be done before we can success- 
fully accomplish this. 


PUPIL RETARDATION IN SCHOOL 


By Dr. Boyp E. NELSON 


The Parents’ Problem: 


We recently received quite a shock concern- 
ing our child who is attending the state school 
for the blind, This is her fifth year at school 
and we have been told rather plainly that she 
is not able to do the work the others are doing. 
Last year it was reported that she was dropping 
somewhat behind and the year before the school 
reports showed her slightly below average in 
some subjects. However, she apparently was 
working along with her class. We were deeply 
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concerned about this but felt she might soon 
be able to overcome her difficulties. Now it 
comes to us that she can no longer do this. 
We realize that her present teacher is correct, 
and that she is severely retarded, Her first year 
in school she seemed to progress right along 
with her class. Her second year according to 
reports she made excellent progress. It seems 
inconsistent to us that she now should be so 
far behind. It seems that her third and fourth 
year teachers taught her almost nothing. We 
naturally blame the school and these two teach- 
ers for her failure. Don’t you feel we are right 


_in feeling the school has failed us? 
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Discussion: 


That your daughter's achievement has not 
been the same as the average of her class is 
apparent, Therefore, we must attribute this to 
either lack of ability or to some different or un- 
usual personality perculiarity. At least she does 
not respond to the same degree or in the way 
as do the other children, Realizing this it is 
hardly fair to place too much blame on the 
teachers, 

It is quite possible that no retardation would 
be reported in the first year of school even 
though a tendency were noticed. A slight re- 
tardation at this time could become a serious 
problem by the fifth year in school, Progress 
in school subjects with blind children during 
the early adjustment period is very slow, For 
example, at a point in the first year where 
twenty-four words are easily recognized in 
‘reading by the average child, eighteen words 
may be recognized by the slow child. Yet they 
are working together at about the same level. 
Differences may be believed to result from 
degree of maturity, days absent from school 
and preliminary adjustment problems. In fact 
the most capable child may be at the slowest 
level due to a combination of such factors. 
Therefore, it might naturally be reported that 
all children in the group were progressing at 
a satisfactory rate. Yet in reality with all other 
factors equal the pul having mastered eight- 
een words is twenty-five per cent below the one 
having mastered twenty-four words, If this 
same rate of retardation should continue for 
four years then a full years retardation is 
evidenced. At this point the child «can no 
longer work at the level required of his class. 

During the second year individual learning 
differences become more pronounced. Yet con- 
sidering teaching methods and individual teach- 
er philosophies the slow child might still be 
reported as making good progress. Many ex- 
cellent teachers find it advisable to give almost 
full time to individual work during this year. 
This is the year that formal lessons in reading 
and writing begin to take root, The teacher 
spends time with each pupil in rotation with a 
specified amount of lesson material. She expects 
this material to be more or less mastered, The 
enthusiastic teacher often does not realize the 
time spent with each pupil varies. With mastery 
as the aim one pupil received five minutes time 
while the next one receives eight minutes of the 
teacher’s time. They have both mastered the 
material, and are thus both graded as doing 


good work and of the same level of difficulty. 
Even the teacher at this level may not recognize 
significant differences, 


In the third year of school the mass of 
material covered is greatly increasing. Pupil 
retention through the summer of lessons pre- 
viously studied in school becomes evident ac- 
cording to pupil ability and effort. More group 
work in reading, writing and other subjects 
becomes the practice. Thus comparison in ability 
and achievement may for the first time become 
significant. Even now, however, reports to 
parents may not present an accurate picture, In 
working with small groups of blind children 
it is sometimes difficult to think in terms of 
comparing one child with another. A slow 
child who is putting forth good effort and 
maintains a very fine attitude toward school 
work may receive a good grade, Effort and atti- 
tude are certainly equal to achievement in 
measuring true values of life. This is the reason- 
ing involved. Yet this same child with good 
grades may soon be in a position of not being 
able to do the work of his class. It is then 
very likely that both effort and attitude toward 
the work may falter unless the child is placed 
in an environment offering greater opportunity 
for success. This .often means placement at a 
lower grade level. 


My experience has caused me to believe that 
the ‘A, B, C, D, E,” method of grade reporting 
means very little in the lower grades of a 
school for the blind, It is not unusual to find 
teachers granting almost all ‘“‘A’s’’. Others give 
nothing below a ‘‘B’. Some consider effort and 
attitude as of first importance. Others grade 
according to achievement only. Reporting of 
progress by letters or personal interview is much 
more satisfactory, but even by this procedure 
mistaken interpretations are sometimes made. 
By about the fifth year in school achievement 
tests can be used to advantage, Such tests not 
only compare one child with another in the 
same class, but with others throughout the 
educational system. Trends of achievement are 
established through two or more years rather 
than drawing conclusions from single tests. 
Again we understand that the reporting of re- 
tardation might be delayed. 


If your child is responding differently from 
other children in a class which as a whole com- 
pares favorably with children in other schools 
then we must logically conclude that the lack 
of normal ability does not lie with the teachers 
but with the child. It must be recognized that 
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any school wishes to reach all children, How- 
ever, children vary in ability, It must be realized 
that learning trends are not definitely estab- 
lished by reports from any one year or any 
one teacher. It should be recognized that differ- 
ent teachers vary in reporting similar achieve- 
ment rates, and that with small children it may 
be difficult to recognize difinite retardation dur- 
ing the first two or three years of school. 
Most parents are proud of children who 
excel in school. Most parents hold high _— 
for their children. They are somewhat dis 
appointed when such hopes cannot be realized. 
However, first concern should be for the gen- 


eral welfare of the child, Qualities of success 
reach far deeper than academic achievement 
alone. It is not so important that a child be 
in the fifth grade at school as it is that he can 
compete with his classmates. He must be given 
opportunity for success. If it is difficult to 
achieve this with a certain group then it may 
be advisable to arrange for a placement with 
another group. It is important that neither 
teachers nor parents look upon any child as a 
failure, The environment at home and school 
must be planned to meet the need and abilities 
of the child. Let us all face realities rather than 
attempt to place blame. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
UNITED STATES AND ABROAD 


The South Carolina School for the Deaf 
and the Blind near Spartanburg held its first 
institute for the parents of blind children re- 
cently when a group of mothers and fathers 
gathered here at Cedar Spring to talk over their 
problems, to hear some’ prominent people speak, 
and to learn what awaits their children when 
they enter school. 

The response and interest of the parents were 
very rewarding to those who worked to make 
the institute a success. Many people gave gen- 
erously of time and talents, Miss Pauline Moor, 
Consultant in Education of the American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, New York City planned 
and set the pace for the institute; then eificient- 
ly assumed the responsibility of seeing that the 
high, enthusiastic tone was maintained through- 
out the three-day period, 


By the time Dr. Laurens Walker, Superin. 
tendent, was ready to give his welcome address 
to the participants, twelve parents had arrived 
with their children. They were from points all 
over the state — Columbia, Abbeville, Hem- 
ingway, Hartsville, Greenville, Ravenel, and 
Beaufort. 

‘Miss Moor then set forth the purpose of the 
institute. She pointed out that everyone was 
there because of his or her interest in children, 
particularly blind ones, She observed that we 
were eager for knowledge and that the most 
important thing we wanted to know was how 
the visual loss would affect the total growth 
of the child. 


Dr. D. L. Smith, school pediatrician, spoke 
to the group next on “The Growth and Devel- 
opment of the Young Child.” Simply and 
briefly, he sketched the early growth of the 
baby, stating the the various parts of the body 
develop at different rates; for example, the 
brain and head are almost complete at age 7, 
whereas the physical growth reaches its maxi- 
mum at about age 21. Next, Dr. Smith reviewed 
the influences upon growth, such as heredity, 
prenatal influences (disease and nutrition of 
the mother), and nutrition in early childhood. 
He emphasized the great danger of accidents 
to children between the ages of 1 and 6, and 
warned that immunization against communi- 
cable diseases is imperative. Dr. Smith’s main 
point was that a baby needs a great deal of 
love and affection, but that he must not be 
smothered by it, 

A tour of the school followed Dr. Smith’s 
lecture. The mothers got a very general picture 
of the campus, stopping only for a quick look 
here and there. Then everyone was glad to 
relax and get acquainted with each other over 
“cokes” and cookies in the infirmary. Miss 
Catherine Stogner and Miss Betty Jean Lowe 
formed the capable committee which, under the 
guidance of Miss Moor, made our guests feel 
at home, 


The next morning the group assembled at 
9:00 o'clock to hear Dr. Robert Wingfield, 
school psychologist, speak on “The Emotional 
and Mental Development of the Young Child.” 
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He observed that there is very little, if any, 
difference between the newborn blind baby and 
the newborn normal baby. It is only as learn- 
ing develops around the senses and the baby 
associates things about him with sensations that 
a difference appears. The child grows and 
matures at the same time he is learning, and 
he should not be pushed to learn faster than 
maturation occurs. 

Dr. Wingfield described the newborn baby 
as egocentric, and said that very few children 
ever learn altruism. After tracing the young 
child’s development through the first five years, 
Dr. Wingfield discussed Watson’s theory of the 
three innate emotions (fear, love, rage) and 
other theories that emotions arise from general 
tension or excitement. Strong stimuli of an 
kind make a baby unhappy, he said, while mild, 
gentle stimuli soothe and make him happy. 

Dr. Wingfield listed these six important needs 
of the child. (1) security--a safe feeling; (2) 
adequacy--proper social skills and the ability to 
meet the physical world; (3) affection; (4) 
social approval; (5) self-esteem; and (6) re- 
ality testing--exploring and finding out for him- 
self. He named the following as faulty parent- 
child relationships: (1) rejection, which gives 
the child an insecure feeling; (2) overprotec- 
tiveness with indulgence or with domination; 
(3) parents’ setting too high moral standards 
for children; (4) excessive, severe discipline-- 
the punishment should fit the act. 

Miss Moor spoke to the mothers about “The 
Young Blind Child in His Home.” She called 
attention to the great number of children who 
are blinded in accidents with scissors, other 
sharp instruments, bows and arrows, air rifles, 
and the like. Miss Moor emphasized that blind 
children are, for the most part, just like other 
children and should be treated so, She observed 
that a blind child does miss the opportunity 
to learn some things through vision and conse- 

uently imitation, and that these gaps must be 
filed in by interested parents. For the blind 
child, Miss Moor said the feeling of security 
is even more important than for the normal 
child, She said he needs to know parents are 
near, to feel their protection at an early age, to 
feel he is a part of things, and to share happy 
experiences. Miss Moor commented that blind 
children do not need a great many special toys 
and special equipment; for they enjoy the same 
things that normal children do. She said, how- 
ever, that blind children tend to develop motor 
control more slowly and that they should, there- 
fore, be encouraged to sit up and walk, 


Mr, N. F. Walker, Assistant Superintendent, 
conducted a tour to show the blind children 
in their various activities, Points of interest 
were the primary academic and music depart- 
ments, the physical education class, the high 
school, the hanel music department, the 
home economics department, and the boys’ 
vocational building. 

Later, Mr. Walker led a round-table discus- 
sion to complete the picture of the blind child’s 
education at Cedar Springs, Beginning with 
the kindergarten and first grade teacher, the 
mothers were told how the child first starts and 
how he continues to learn on an ever-increasing 
scale to become a well-rounded, well-adjusted, 
and well-informed citizen. Miss Lola Walling 
discussed the advanced academic work, Mr. 
William H. Simmons described the vocational 
work, and Mr. Robert Steinbauer told of the 
musical opportunities for the blind child. 

How about having a “scavenger hunt’’ to- 
night? Or do you like games like “buzz,” 
“squirrel-in-a-tree,” or “rhythm?” We found 
the mothers, Dr. and Mrs. N. F. Walker, 
Miss Moor and a few of the teachers actively 
participating in these children’s games, Every- 
one had a grand time, of course, but the real 
idea was to show the parents what kind of 
games our blind children enjoy. They were just 
like the ones any other children play, So much 
exercise certainly prepared the gathering for 
the delicious lime ice and cookies that Mrs. 
Josephine Hart, school dietician, served. 

Dr. Walker. gave a brief history of the school, 
referring momentarily to the first five pupils 
gathered together over a century ago by a 
Baptist minister (his great-grandfather) and 
sketching the growth of the school to the 
present time. He then answered of the ques- 
tions about the school which had arisen over 
the three-day period, 

Mrs. Anne B. Owings, Chief, Division for 
the Blind, Columbia, South Carolina, told the 
group of her work. Aid to the needy blind is 
not limited by age, she said. The preschool 
child is given what medical help the family 
cannot afford, and then when he is through 
school, the Division will again help. The Divi- 
sion maintains a home-teaching service. The 
home teacher visits the blind person in his 
home, convinces him he can do something 
useful and profitable, then sets about the task of 
teaching him how. The Division then sells his 
handiwork for him and gives him the profits. 
Whenever possible, the blind person is encour- 
aged to resume whatever he was doing before 
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he lost his sight. The Division sends out coun- 
selors to find out everything they can about 
a blind person--what kind of job he has done 
and can do, whether he has or should go to 
college, and tells him what other blind persons 
are doing. 

Mrs. F. H, DeBerry of Florence and Mrs. 
E. L. Sammons of Taylors described their ex- 
periences in rearing blind children, Both of 
them have children at Cedar Springs and they 
spoke with heartfelt understanding to the 
group of mothers who would soon be admitting 
their six-year-olds to the school. Afterward, 
Miss Morr, Dr, Walker, Mr. Walker and var- 
ious staff members were available for private 
conferences with parents. 

“Diseases of the Eye Which Commonly 
Cause Blindness” was presented by Dr. Robert 
Ralston, school ophthalmologist. Dr. Ralston 
gave a clear, simplified description of the 
structure of the eye. He observed that most 
of the blindness at Cedar Spring is hereditary 
or developmental. He mentioned retrolental 
fibroplasia (excessive growth of tissue behind 
the lens), a condition found in premature 
babies, as an increasing cause of blindness. 
He listed as common causes, also, glaucome 
(hardening of the eyeballs because of faulty 
drainage) and buphthalmos (glaucoma before 
birth). Dr. Ralston then answered numerous 
questions from the entire group. 

When the institute came to a close the 
mothers crowded around Miss Moor, Dr. 
Walker, Mr. Walker, and Mrs, Owings for 
just a few more words. Their enthusiasm and 
interest were high. Everyone present could 
sense the sincere effort that these conscientious 
parents were making in order that their children 
could have the best. The institute had served 
its purpose and would take its place as the 
first in a series, 


—Myrle P. Wilson 


* * *- 


Following the pattern of regional conferences 
being held by Schools for the Blind in the 
United States, a Conference of Homemaking 
and Crafts teachers from six states convened 
at the Home Economics Cottage of the Arkansas 
School for the Blind. 

An industrial arts and crafts exhibit set up 
by the participating schools and the local re- 
habilitation center served as an introduction to 
the conference and a source of inspiration 
throughout the meetings. 


Mr. J. M. Woolly, Superintendent of the 
Arkansas School for the Blind, opened the 
meeting with a welcoming address. 

The agenda of the conference was discussed 
and approved. The first item of ‘How can we 
best prepare our visually handicapped students 
for home and family life?” was adopted as the 
theme of the conference. Other topics as sub- 
divisions of that broad problem were: Planning 
a standard course of study for crafts and home- 
making, reviewing new Home Economics text 
books, and discussing outlines of units now 
being successfully used by teachers who are 
at conference. 

Miss Shults of the Arkansas School was 
chairman of the morning session during which 
time, chairmen were elected for each discussion 
period, The chairman presented the problem of 
the home life in school often being of a higher 
standard than that of the students’ parents, 
thus teriding to make the student dissatisfied 
with home environment, sometimes even caus- 
ing loss of affection for home ties, The 
Arkansas School for the Blind has worked on 
parent-student relationships by sponsoring pre- 
school conferences in the summer. It was felt 
that there was a great need for a broader 
parent education continuing throughout the 
student’s life. 

The second problem discussed was that of 
boy-girl relationships. Points discussed were 
steady dating, early marriages, and fitness for 
marriage. There was a common concern over 
these problems and the members of the confer- 
ence reported that they were trying to solve 
them by methods such as free play between 
the sexes beginning at an early age, eating 
together, and social activities under the guid- 
ance of a student council. The problem of 
boy-girl relationships is one common not only 
to schools for the Blind but also is a trend of 
the times, 

Students were classified into three groups, 
the largest group being the rejected type. The 
over-indulged and the normal types were the 
other two groups. It was further stated that 
the problems of these groups differ greatly. It 
was thought that the problems of the over- 
indulged child were more difficult to overcome 
but that the rejected child has unique problems 
that require special guidance. 

The conferees discussed ways and methods 
of meeting these problems some of which were: 
a social adjustment course beginning at kinder- 
garten and carried on through the entire school 
program, special units in the Home Economics 
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classes, a Demands of Everyday Living course, 
and personal counseling. 

It was the concensus of opinion that the 
vocational guidance under the direction of the 
rehabilitation program is not as effective as it 
could be. The conferees strongly recommend 
that vocational guidance begin in the eighth 
grade. 

During the afternoon meeting, Mrs. Hattie 
Harrison of the Westinghouse Corporation 
demonstrated home appliances and discussed 
the new miracle fibers, their use and care. 

Mrs, Barraga of the Texas School was chair- 
man of the evening group session. Planning 
a standard course of study tor crafts and home- 
making was the subject of discussion, Mrs. 
Pittman presented the course of study now 
being used at the Mississippi School. The div- 
ided plan of teaching Home Economics at the 
Texas School for the Blind was presented. The 
conferees decided that it had many desirable 
features, as more specialization and a broader 
coverage of the three main phases, food, cloth- 
ing, and crafts, is possible. It was felt that 
while the need for a basic problem of study 
including fundamentals such as basic cookery, 
sewing and social adjustment is essential, it 
was agreed that the over-all plan must be flex- 
ible to meet the needs of the individual group. 

The Saturday morning group session was 
led by Mrs. Moske of the Oklahoma School. 
A review of available Home Economics text- 
books was made. The chairman pointed out in 
detail the strong and weak points of the text 
books generally used in this region. The 1953 
General Catalog of Braille Publications and 
Appliances and a list of suggested textbooks 
in Braille and Large Type from the American 
Printing House for the Blind were presented 
and discussed, The discussion brought out the 
fact that magazines are a valuable addition to 
the text books in keeping up with the latest 
trends and research. 

Beyond the use of text book materials, a 
need was expressed for individual counseling 
of the students on their social adjustment 
problems. The Demands of Everyday Living 
course taught at the Alabama School for the 
Blind is a progressive step in this direction. 
This course is especially designed to meet the 
needs of boys who need help in grooming, 
posture, table manners, clothing selection, eti- 
quette, and other personal problems, 

The course of study in social adjustment 
used in the Arkansas School during the past 
ten years was discussed. It was stated that the 


social adjustment course begins at the kinder- 
garten level and continues throughout the 
school life. Annual staff meetings were held 
to evaluate the immediate needs of the in- 
dividual students. A concerted effort by all 
faculty members on a specific problem of each 
child is carried on until the problem is over- 
come. The basic units of this course are per- 
sonal apron, table etiquette, social matur- 
ity, and travel. As needed, other units such as 
hygiene of the eye, blindisms, psychology of 
blindness, psychology of the partially-sighted, 
dance etiquette, posture and others are included. 

In discussing marriage of the blind to 
sighted or other blind people, it was suggested 
that a survey of blind graduates be made to 
make more realistic to them the problems they 
would meet in family living. 

A session was led by Miss Welch of the 
Louisiana School for the Blind. After the 
reading of the summary of the previous meet- 
ings, the conferees discussed the aims and 
accomplishments of the meeting and adopted 
the following resolutions: 


1. Be it resolved that students begin basic 
cookery as early as the seventh grade and 
not later than the ninth, with class periods 
of one and one-half hours in length. 

2. Be it resolved that regular classroom teach- 
ers begin a thirty minute daily handwork 
period in the kindergarten and continue 
through the fourth grade, at which time 
formal crafts courses of not less than 
forty-five minutes duration begin. 

3. Be it resolved that the slow and retarded 
students be placed in crafts and homemak- 
ing classes at their social levels. 

4. Be it resolved that Senior and Junior High 
School students have their social activities 
separately. 


is mee was expressed to the Arkansas 
School for the Blind for their cordial hospitality, 
Schools and organizations sending represen- 
tatives to the conference were: 
Alabama School for the Blind 
Mrs. Ruth Ledbetter, Home Economics 
203 Margaret St. 
Talladega, Alabama 
Mr. Joe Ledbetter, Industrial Arts and 
Crafts 
203 Margaret St. 
Talladega, Alabama 
Mrs. Ada Graham 
Box 412 
Talladega, Alabama 
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Arkansas School for the Blind 
Miss Eula Shults, Crafts and Homemaking 
Arkansas School for the Blind 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Mr, Elton Burkett, Industrial Arts 
2600 W. Markham 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Louisiana School for the Blind 
Miss Mary D. Welch, Home Economics & 
Industrial Arts for Girls 
School for the Blind 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Mississippi School for the Blind 
Mrs. Sallie C, Pittman, Homemaking and 
Crafts 
659 North 
Jackson 35, Mississippi 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 
Miss Nell Faulconer, Elementary Sewing 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Mrs. F. J. Moske, Foods and Clothing 
Oklahoma School for the Blind 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
Southwest Rehabilitation Center for the Blind 
Miss Lorene Gibson, Special Social Work- 
er for the Blind 
Southwest Rehabilitation Center for the 
Blind 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Mrs. Carolyn Toland, Residential Super- 
visor 
2812 South Tyler 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Texas School for the Blind 
Mrs, Natalie Barraga, Clothing and Crafts 
Texas School for the Blind 
Austin, Texas 
Mrs. Esther Tipps, Foods 
Texas School for the Blind 
Austin, Texas 


* * * 


Chairman for the Second Arithmetic Con- 
ference, held at the Maryland School for the 
Blind, was Mrs, James Hayes. The Conference 
Recorder was Miss Ethel Evans. 


The first meeting was given over to a talk 
by Mr. McFarland of the Delaware Commis- 
sion for the Blind who spoke to the group 
on “Arithmetic As Used By the Adult Blind”. 
Through this talk the members gained greater 
familiarity with the problems of the blind who 
are prepared to varying degrees for the arith- 


metic and mathematics which they encounter 
in every day work, The speaker commented 
on the high correlation between success in 
mathematics and success in occupations, and 
expressed the opinion that the blind are not 
significantly handicapped as compared with 
sighted in computing the records which an 
industrial employee must keep, such as returns 
on piece work, etc. Mr. McFarland said that 
he personally favors the pocket slate as the 
most convenient aid in making computations. 
He advised instructors to prepare pupils 
for the jobs which the placement agent may 
help some of them find by giving the pupils 
practice in working for accuracy and reasonable 
speed in making change. After his talk, there 
was a lively question period. 

Mr. Andrews greeted the group, then turned 
the meeting back to Mrs. Hayes as he did not 
want to take any time from their work. 

Mr. Abraham Nemeth presented his code 
on Braille Mathematics to the members of the 
conference in a most enthusiastic and concise 
manner, Miss Marjorie Hooper of the Printing 
House distributed braille and print copies of 
the recent book on the code to the members 
and announced that further copies are available 
to all interested without any charge. She also 
announced that the Cubarithm Arithmetic Slate 
with braille cubes is available on order at the 
Printing House. Following Mr. Nemeth’s ex- 
planation, the group was asked to cooperate 
whole-heartedly in giving the Code a fair test 
in actual class use so that results could be 
presented to the International Meeting in Paris 
in 1954. The book to be used is “Algebra Book 
One, Elementary Course” by Welchons and 
Krickenberger, published by Ginn & Co. in 
1949. Volumes five and six were available at 
this meeting so that they could be used for 
the balance of the year. It is expected that all 
volumes will be completed by September so 
that this Algebra may be used throughout the 
schools that wish to participate. All teachers of 
mathematics should avail themselves immediate- 
ly of braille and ink print copies of the Nemeth 
Code so that they will thoroughly understand 
it and can instruct their students in the use of 
it, After this the meeting broke up into sec- 
tional groups. 

The Elementary Committee report was as 
follows: The chairman presented the following 
items for the group to discuss: 


1. Content 
a. Logical sequence 
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b. Problems nuturing to mental computa- 
tion 
2. Placement 
a. Placement of processes 
b. Arithmetic in the high school (is there 
adequate preparation made by element- 
ary schools for children to begin arith- 
metic in high school?) 
3. Methods 
a. Mental or aided 
b. Teaching aids 
c. Individualization 
4. Evaluation 
a. Standardized 
b. Teacher-made 


It was pointed out that readiness for work 
n arithmetic is vital, Many children have a 
aumber sense when they are three or four years 
did, therefore, some provision should be made 
‘or them to have successful experiences at an 
zarly age, Thought problems need to be intro- 
juced early in arithmetic teaching. Drill should 
re kept at the required minimum, Problems for 
the blind should be related to the general run 
of experiences which they have and gradually 
take in a wider field, It was felt that man 
‘ext books were inadequate for use of the blind, 
out that a new text book should not be chosen 
antil the Nemeth Code has been accepted. In 
ceaching children to make change, real money 
should be «sed and not play-money, Also, in 
reaching time a real clock should be used. Many 
eachers believe that children should be allowed 
0 find their own method of computation and 
is much mental computation should be used 
1s possible. In the matter of testing,” teachers 
‘elt that, if you worked with a small group, 
\chievement tests were not particularly neces- 
‘ary as they are pretty well able to evaluate 
heir students. 


Another problem with the standardized text 
s that it is often laid out in a manner to 
which the blind are not accustomed. In the 
ise of a type slate it was felt we are teaching 
hildren to use something which they will rare- 
y use in adult life. It was interesting to note 
hat the amount of time spent on arithmetic 
varied considerably from first grade thru the 
*ighth. Many teachers felt that a child should 
ro to the class in arithmetic in which he is 
vorking, as is the case in the Virginia School, 
.e., if he is a fifth grade pupil and is doing 
‘ourth grade arithmetic, he should report to 
he fourth grade. Home work came in for 
some discussion as to whether or not it is 


advisable to give it. If — two parallel 
arithmetic courses should be taught, one for 
the fast learner and one for the slow. 


Frank Howard, Recorder 


The Senior and Junior High School report 
was as follows: 


Topics for discussion that were submitted by 
the members of this committee were as follows: 


1. The values of sensory materials for teach- 
ing the blind 
2. The need for improved textbooks 
3. Suggested mathematics programs for high 
schools 
a. College preparatory 
b. Straight high school courses 
1. The Values of Sensory Materials for Teach- 
ing the Blin 
Aids were presented by Mr. Robert E, Bruce 
of Virginia and a discussion of each of the 
following resulted: 


A. The felt board 
B. Home-made graph boards 
C. Pupil-constructed geometric forms 


The felt board is a product of Visual Special- 
ties, 5701 West Vernor, Detroit-9, Michigan. 
It is adapted for algebra by constructing braille 
symbols of felt. The felt dots are circular, 
approximately one-half inch in diameter, and 
mounted on felt-backed strips which stick to 
the felt board when put there. This device can 
be used in the same manner as the blackboard 
is used in the teaching of sighted children. 
With this aid, an equation can be explained 
step by step, giving a blind child a more con- 
crete concept of the solution. It was also 
pointed out that this aid could be used in the 
teaching of geometry to the blind, 


Details of construction of home-made graph 
boards: A baseboard of beaver board approx- 
imately one foot square is covered with braille 
gtaph paper, attached by pinning. The X-Y 
axis is constructed by stretching two rubber 
bands over four pins, thus obtaining a per- 
pendicular line intersecting in the center of the 
board. The actual lines formed by the linear 
equations are constructed with pins and rubber 
bands in the same manner. This can also be 
used with the advanced forms in the solution 
of quadratic equations. The children actually 
do the construction with this aid, and it is felt 
that definite values are achieved through this 
experience, 
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Pupil-constructed geometric forms are made 
from two strips of stiff rectangular cardboard, 
fastened in the center and threaded through 
the ends with elastic thread. This can be used 
to demonstrate that, when the length of a 
rectangle is increased, its width is decreased. 
This type of model can also be used in dem- 
onstrating other quadrilaterals. The children 
can construct these models themselves and find 
them useful in learning basic geometry. 


2. The Need for Improved Textbooks 


The committee believed that textbooks used 
now do not arrange their subject matter in 
proper sequence. Time could be saved if 
sequences of textbook material were revised 
by classroom teachers working with textbook 
authors. For example, in algebra it was noted 
that a certain textbook shows two methods 
of multiplying a polynomial by a polynomial. 
The first method given is the long method of 
cross multiplication; later chapters explain a 
shorter method of cross multiplication between 
brackets, The shorter method is far more prac- 
tical for the blind student and, therefore, it 
should be the only one included in the text. 

As a result of this discussion of textbooks, 
the committee resolved that Dr. Deidrich 
Ramke, Chairman of the Mathematics Section 
of the A.A.I.B., be asked to arrange for a 
committe which will make a thorough review 
of all usable arithmetic and mathematic text- 
books and come to the next year’s A.A.I.B. 
meeting prepared to report on their findings. 


3. Suggested Mathematics Programs for High 
Sebseli 


a. College preparatory courses, suggested 
program: 
9th Grade: First half of year finish pre- 
liminary mathematics 
Second half introductory al- 
gebra, geometry and ele- 
mentary trigonometry and 
gtaph techniques. 
10th Grade: Algebra 
.11th Grade: Geometry 
12th Grade: First half of year, inter- 
mediate algebra 
Second half, trigonometry 


It was felt that a basic course in trigon- 
ometry would be of more value to the blind 
student than added courses in algebra. The 
group definitely favored an advanced course 
in basic mathematics which would contain 


problem-solving, graph techniques, and intro- 
ductory algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, in 
order to better equip the student with math- 
ematics of daily ‘living. The reason for this 
being that the committee felt that the ninth 
grade should be the place where the normal 
lag of preliminary mathematics should be coped 
with. Also, it felt that graph techniques taught 
at this level would facilitate the teaching of 
algebra in relation to the time element during 
the tenth grade course. The committee also felt 
that a course in geometry should come between 
elementary algebra and intermediate algebra, 
and that trigonometry should come at the end 
of the twelfth grade because algebra and 


geometry are essential to an understanding of 
this course. 


b. Straight high school courses, suggested 
program (non-college preparatory pro- 
- gram): 
Beginning with the ninth grade, math- 
ematics may be similar to the college 
preparatory program, so as to facilitate 
teaching both groups together. 
Suggested time allotments in straight high 
school program: 
Two years of shop mathematics 
One-half year of learning instruments 
used by the blind in shops (e.g., 
micrometer, calipers, Vernier calipers, 
various gauges) 
One-half year of elementary mechanical 
drawing which would be made appli- 
cable to partially-sighted or blind stu- 
dents (orthographic, isometric repre- 
sentations ) 
One year of learning to solve problems 
which might arise in a shop program 
(e.g., problems in board feet, purchas- 
ing lumber, classification and measure- 
ment of lumber, etc.) 
Some time should be devoted to learn- 
ing business arithmetic. 


Conclusion: 


It has been pointed out frequently in this 
conference by the guest speakers and the in- 
structors in attendance that mathematics for 
the blind should be geared for the orientation 
of the student in life. Special emphasis was 
placed on mental arithmetic and the use of 
graphs, Also, it was pointed out that because 
the blind visualize numbers in braille, possibly 
the cube slate should be used rather than any 
other device because of its carry-over value. 


Daniel Birecree, Recorder 
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The final meeting was one in which the 
reports from both froups were read. The re- 
ports were accepted, resolution made to send 
copies of the conference report to all persons 
attending, as well as to the heads of the 
Mathematics Departments in each school, A 
copy was mailed also to Dr. Quimby, President 
of the A.A.I.B., and to Dr. Ramkee of Louisi- 
ana since both of these people should be very 
much concerned over the resolutions regarding 
the study of text books. 

Those attending the junior and senior high 
school group were: 








Mrs, James Hayes, Chairman ............ Connecticut 
Mr. Daniel Birecree, Recorder 

New York State School 
Mr, Peter Balter Maryland 
Mr. Robert E. Bruce Virginia 
Miss Mollie Cambridge Perkins 





Miss Marjorie Hooper 
American Printing House 
Maryland 
England 


Mr. Hugh Johnson 
Mr. S. O. Meyers 
Mr. and Mrs, Abraham Nemeth 
American Foundation for the Blind 
Mr. William Schmand Maryland 
Members of the elementary group were: 
Mr. Kenneth Riley, Chairman 
New York Institute 


















































Mr, Franke Howard, Recorder ................ Maryland 
Miss Esther Barbati Connecticut 
Miss Lois Cox South Carolina 
Miss Kate Davis Virginia 
Miss Myrtle Dean Maryland 
Miss Ethel Evans Maryland 
Miss Lynn Fraleigh Maryland 
Mr. Edward Gray Maryland 
Miss Ruby Hamrick Virginia 
Mr. Richard Hull Perkins 
Miss Evelyn Kaufman Perkins 
Miss Lorraine McGahey Maryland 
Mr. Lloyd Mitchell Maryland 
Mrs, Marion Mitchell Maryland 
Mr. Luther Mitchell Maryland 





Miss Margaret Ostendorff....New York Institute 
Miss Lucia Saladino............ New York Institute 
Miss Lois Sivits Maryland 





* * * 


Just before school closed for the summer, 
four schools for the blind from the Midwest 
met at the Indiana school in Indianapolis. The 
occasion was a music festival in which some 
90 students participated, Participating schools 
were Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio. 


It was not intended that this festival should 
be competitive in nature, but more for the 
combining into larger ensemble groups than 
it is possible for any one school to produce, 
and also for the promotion of music for music’s 
sake and the fun that can be had in playing 
and singing with others. 

Among the features of the program were 
solos by a cellist, two pianists, and an organist; 
small ensembles featured a trumpet duet, a 
piano quartet, a girl’s trio, and a male quartet; 
in the larger ensembles was an orchestra of 
twenty players playing two numbers, a band 
of 30 musicians playing three numbers, and 
a chorus of 75 singers which rendered four 
numbers. 

Although this was the first time such a 
festival had been tried by these schools, the 
enthusiasm of the Indianapolis audience led 
those in charge to feel that the results were 
highly successful and that such a program is 
worthy of continuance and enlarging if possible. 

The visiting schools em: many thanks 
to Superintendent Robert Lambert and his 
staff for having been willing to be the host 
school. 


L, J. Chard 
Music Chairman, AAIB 


* * * 


The readers of the International Journal 
might be interested in a report of the recent 
zone meeting of the music educators of the 
Eastern Division of the AAIB, which was held 
at the New York State School for the Blind 
at Batavia, Of the nine schools in our division, 
five were represented by a total of fourteen 
people — Perkins Institute, Connecticut, 
Lavalle School in New York, Royer-Greaves 
School in Penna., and the New York State 
School at Batavia. 

The first evening an informal reception was 
held in our teachers’ social room, where our 
superintendent, Mr, E. L. Palmer, and our 
principal, Mr. Edward H. Brayer, spoke briefly 
in welcoming the group. 

The following day discussions of several 
topics were held, led by the following people. 


1. “Techniques of teaching small instrumen- 
tal ensembles and related problems.”’ 
James W. Hayes, Conn. 
2. “Techniques of teaching elementary 
music. 
Eleanor W, Thayer, Perkins 
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3. “Reading versus rote teaching in choral 
music.” 


Paul L. Bauguss, Perkins 


The Perkins group brought with them their 
tape recorder with a generous supply of fine 
recordings of all their choral groups from both 
lower and upper schools, plus a clever little 
operetta, “Cinderella,” composed by Edward 
Jenkins, one of their faculty. The State School 
at Batavia, also, had a recording illustrating 
children of the third grade sight-reading a 
new song. 

Greetings from Jack Chard, national chair- 
man, were read and a report was given by Miss 
Towsley on her recent attendance at the ‘Music 
for the Exceptional Child” committee panel 
discussion at the Eastern Division of MENC 
in Buffalo. 

The group made several recommendations to 
the publications committee as to new music 
or text-books which we would like to have 
embossed, And, in compliance with the request 
of the national chairman, suggestions were 
made for the programs of the music workshop 
at the next convention. 

A tour of the buildings during the day, and 
a program in the evening by the Batavia school 
chorus, orchestra, two recreational groups — 
the dance band, and the “Haybalers,” assisted 
by two vocal soloists, completed the day’s 
program. 

The last day, a Sunday, a trip to Niagara 
Falls was arranged for all those who wished 
to go. 

The consensus of opinion was that the zone 
meeting was of more value than the larger 
bi-ennial conventions, because of its smaller 
size, and resultant opportunity for more inti- 
mate exchange of ideas, 


Grace T. Towsley, chairman 
Eastern Division Music Group 


* * * 


The Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind was host to a group of teachers of 
Physical Education, Home Economics and Arts 
and Crafts from the schools for the blind of 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and Maryland. The co 
of this meeting was to conduct two workshops; 
one in Physical Education and the other in 
Homemaking, Arts and Crafts. 

The host school felt that conducting these 
two workshops on the same week-end would 


enable the teachers in attendance to share trans- 
portation facilities and thus effect a saving in 
time and expense for their schools. All who 
— agreed that this plan worked out very 
well. 

Before separating into discussion groups the 
teachers met in a general session for the pur- 
pose of getting acquainted and hearing a 
statement of general aims and objectives of 
the workshop week-end. This was followed by 
planning meetings in which the groups devel- 
oped their discussion agendas. Later that eve- 
ning, everyone attended an informal ore yt 
that was planned and conducted by girls of 
the high school Home Economics class, Mr. 
Joseph E. Healy, Superintendent of the 
Virginia School, extended a word of greeting 
to the group on this occasion, 

Following are the reports of the two work- 
shop groups: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. Activities Suggested for Elementary Physi- 
cal Education 


The group agreed that the following activities 
should be included in the elementary physical 
education program: rhythms, singing games, 
simple tumbling, games of low organization, 
elementary ball games, relays, roller skating, 
standing broad jump, hop-step-jump, bowling 
games, skipping backwards, dramatic games, 
rope jumping and the basic body skills. 


2. Recreation and Social Programs 


The group felt that all schools should make 
adequate provision for a recreation program 
which will assist in teaching the students proper 
behavior in social situations as well as pro- 
viding for leisure time activity. The following 
activities were suggested for inclusion in the 
school program: Field Day at their schools, 
Play Day with other schools, May Day pro- 
grams, former dances, informal dances, roller 
skating, and table games. 


3. Health Education 


Health Education, including sex education, 
should be taught in the senior years of high 
school if it is accepted by the community in 
which the school is located. 


4. Corrective Physical Education 


The school program should provide time 
for at least one class in corrective physical 
education. 
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5. Physical Education Personnel 


Every school should have a man physical 
education teacher for boys and a woman physi- 
cal education teacher for girls. 

One of the workshop sessions was conducted 
as a demonstration, utilizing pupils of the 
Virginia School to demonstrate elementary 
physical education (tumbling, games, relays) ; 
wrestling techniques; indoor track events; and 
an exhibition of modern dance and square 
dance. The group felt that this type of program 
was worth while because it provided teachers 
with an opportunity to see students from a 
school other than their own and to compare 
size of class and students’ ability and attitude. 


HOMEMAKING, ARTS AND CRAFTS 
1. Grading 


The group discussed problems relating to 
gtading, with special consideration being given 
to children possessing little ability. It was 
agreed that evaluation should be made on the 
basis of effort, testing, and the quality of the 
completed project. 


2. Age or Grade Level Recommended for 
Beginning Vocational Training 

The group agreed that pre-vocational train- 
ing should begin in the first grade and con- 
tinue until the student has chosen or been 
placed in @ vocational class. It was also recom- 
mended that longer, uninterrupted periods be 
scheduled for advanced vocational classes. 


3. Best Procedures used in Securing Needed 
Supplies for Class Room Instruction 

It was agreed that all vocational teachers 
should instruct the pupils in the wise choice 
and selection of needed supplies, This would 
be climaxed by actual buying experience — 
the procedure to be worked out by the indi- 
vidual schools. 


4. Correlation of Vocational and Academic 
Subjects 

The group recommended that the applica- 
tion of skills and knowledge acquired in Home- 
making, Arts and Crafts be correlated as far 
as is practical in other curricular subjects as 
well as in the social program of the school. 
5. Hand and Machine Sewing with the Blind 

Hand and machine sewing should be taught 
all members of the sewing classes, regardless 
of their degree of vision, The extent of this 
training should depend upon the ability, apti- 
tude, and achievement of the individual learner. 


6. Home Economics for Elementary School 
The teaching of Home Economics to stu- 
dents in Elementary School is felt to be impera- 
tive, since many of these pupils will not remain 
in school to benefit from the high school 
homemaking program. Elementary Home Eco- 
nomics should emphasize social adjustment, 
table etiquette, and personal hygiene. 
7. Storage of Tools and Supplies 

The group agreed that an important phase 
of vocational training is the development of 
a sense of responsibility for the care and storage 
of tools and supplies used by the individual. 
It was also pointed out that such training might 
lead to a job of “Tool Keeper” in industry. 

8. Agricultural Training for the Blind 

It was felt that every school should offer 
agricultural training wherever facilities are 
available. One example is the Tennessee School 
which offers courses in Dairying, Poultry Farm- 
ing, and Hog Raising. Legislation is pending 
which will enable the students in this program 
to set themselves up in some phase of agri- 
culture after leaving school, 

Special features of this conference included 
the visiting of the vocational shops and class- 
rooms of both the Departments for the Deaf 
and the Blind of the school and seeing the 
pupils at work on their various projects. In 
addition, the group visited the nearby Wood- 
row Wilson Rehabilitation Center where they 
observed work in Occupational Therapy, Physi- 
cal Therapy, Speech Therapy and the work 
being done in the various craft shops. 

It will be noted that neither workshop group 
was limited only to discussions. In the case 
of the physical education group, an entire 
afternoon was spent at the gym where boys 
and girls illustrated the results of teaching. 
This was conducted very informally with 
teachers discussing problems and comparing 
their personal experiences. The vocational 
teachers, on their tour of shop classes, had a 
similar opportunity to exchange information 
and make comparisons with their own pro- 
grams, The visiting and observation experiences 
of both groups served to stimulate the discus- 
sion meetings and to impart valuable mental 
pictures of techniques and practices. 

A dual workshop not only provides for a 
saving in time and expense, but would seem 
also to provide a means for holding a greater 
number of workshops in any one year. 

W. T. Heisler 


* * * 
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Although the Arkansas School for the Blind 
and the Arkansas School for the Deaf are on 
adjoining campuses, they have had little con- 
tact other than an occasional wrestling meet. 
This year, however, it was decided to attempt 
to bring the two schools closer together, and 
the most interesting attempt was a dance. 

We had a two-fold purpose in having this 
dance: 


1. To provide a new social contact for 
pupils of both schools. 

2. To give the pupils of both schools a bet- 
ter understanding of the problems of a 
handicap other than their own, 


The dance was given in the late fall and 
was sponsored by the Student Senate of the 
Arkansas School for the Blind. Members of 
the Senate made Braille name-tags for the 
blind students. These name-tags were pinned 
on the shoulders of the students in order that 
they could be easily read with the eyes or the 
fingertips, 

At the beginning of the evening pupils of 
both schools were uneasy about the outcome 
of the party. However, with a large percent 
of usable sight and also of usable hearing, 
this uneasiness was soon forgotten and the 
party was a huge success. 

We hope to have many more such events 
in the future. 

We have already had some inquiries about 
our social adjustment program, so we know 
that facts about it are known by some schools. 
It is briefly what the title suggests — a pro- 
gram of various activities which teach our 
students to more adequately cope with evety- 
day social situations. 

This program teaches such things as mo- 
bility, table manners, personal appearance, etc. 
The program has been quite successfully car- 
ried on in Jr. High and High School for some 
years. 

For the first time this year, we are realizing 
our dream to also have social adjustment in 
the grades. This is more or less a year of ex- 
perimentation but is working quite well and 
being enthusiastically received by the students. 


Martha Hartman 
* * * 


The Speech Festival of Schools for the 


Blind, sponsored by the Iowa Braille and 
Sight Saving School, was conceived with the 


thought in mind of the therapeutic and voca- © 


tional advantages of speech and drama to the 
handicapped. 

It had been evident for some time that the 
speech education program was lagging far 
behind the other arts, and especially that of 
music. What was the cause of this lack of 
interest and what was our problem? Instructors 
surely believed one hundred per cent in the 
inherent values of a speech education program, 
but evidently they were failing in some way 
to convince students and the public of its 
worth. Should not some concrete action be 
taken to get to the source of this problem? 


It was at this point that the idea of a 
speech festival occurred to us. Why not have 
a get-together of students, teachers and admin- 
istrators where we could pool our ideas and 
stimulate an interest, out of which might grow 
a greater student appreciation of speech art 
and a stronger determination of the teachers 
and administrators to institute a speech pro- 
gram that would meet the needs of every 
child in their school. 

Our first decision was that the festival should 
be clinical in nature rather than competitive. 
We wanted to avoid the word “contest” and 
stress the idea of social relationship, the stan- 
dard of excellence of performance, and the joy 
that comes from sharing one’s best efforts 
with others. 

Our next step was to state our plans to all 
schools for the blind within a convenient 
radius of our school. We received enthusiastic 
replies from all schools invited to participate. 
Our only drawback was that the idea was 
initiated in the middle of the year which 
made it impossible for several of the schools 
to adjust their schedules sufficiently to attend. 

A constitution was written and mailed to 
all schools for approval and from there on we 
began real work. Miss Sara Gray, sponsor, 
and Miss Joan Mochal, assistant, pe Soro 
on an outline of activities and events for the 
two-day festival program. Every student in 
the speech department was assigned to some 
committee. Mrs. Fern Hartman, Miss Ruth 
Williams and Verna Sellen took over the 
publicity part of the program and also made 
— with student help — attractive identification 
cards which were worn throughout the meet- 
ing. Manoah Bivens was our authority on the 
light committee; Mr. Lee Iverson was chair- 
man of the radio speaking committee; the 
stage managers, consisting of Dwight Joliffe, 
Dave Tanner, Jim Omvig, and Jack Harmon, 
received praise from our guests for their 
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promptness, courtesy, and efficient organization 
in setting up scenery and properties for the 
plays. Miss Mary Osborne and Mrs. Lee Iver- 
son acted as counselor in grooming to the girls 
participating in the program, They styled the 
girls hair, gave manicures, and advised as to 
the type of dress to be worn for the occasion. 

Thursday afternoon visiting schools began 
to arrive and were welcomed by a reception 
committee, After dinner everyone attended a 
reception planned by Miss Jan Klaus and her 
entertainment committee. 

Friday morning at eight o'clock the program 
opened with a welcome address by Superinten- 
dent D. W. Overbeay, and continued though- 
out the day and late into the evening. The 
nine fields of speech represented were dramatic 
declamation, humorous declamation, oratorical 
declamation, original oratory, extemporaneous 
speaking, interpretive reading, radio speaking, 

rama and debate. Dr. Elaine McDavitt from 
Iowa State Teachers College, acted as critic 
and also led an hour's discussion with teachers 
and coaches on the subject of Speech Problems 
in the High School. 

Friday evening's program consisted of one- 
act plays. The South Dakota School gave “‘Joint 
Owners in Spain;” Minnesota — ‘Witchin 
Racket; Iowa — “Will-O-The-Wisp;” and 
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Missouri — ‘“The Schemers,” an original play 
written by their coach, Mrs, Ruth Miller. 


Interest and enthusiasm expressed the spirit 
of the students at the opening of the Saturday 
morning program, Everyone seemed determined 
to do his best and everyone. expressed regret 
that the final curtain must ring down at noon 
on the initial speech festival of schools for the 
blind. The general concensus was that socially, 
aesthetically, and educationally our objections 
to a great degree had been realized, Both 
students and teachers were eager to make 
speech festivals an annual occasion. 

As for the students and faculty of IBSSS, 
we had experienced the pleasure of acting as 
host to three schools — South Dakota School 
for the Blind, Missouri School for the Blind, 
and Minnesota Braille and Sight Saving School, 
with an attendance of forty students and adults. 
The warm friendships that had been made, 
the new ideas gained, and the sincere praise 
received made us feel more than repaid for 
all the headaches we had experienced in prep- 
aration for the event. 


Sarah Gray 
Nashville, July 27. 


* * *% 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Residential School. Its History, Contri- 
butions, and Future, by Merle E. Frampton and 
Ellen Kerney, published by The New York 
Institute for the Education of the Blind, 1953, 
163 p. $1.75, 

In this work, announced in our issue for 
April, 1953 (p. 171), several aspects of the 
residential school for the blind are discussed 
(past and future, contributions, criticisms), 
while the day-school is traced from its begin- 
ning in the United States in 1900. At the end 
is found a list of institutions for the education 
of the blind in the United States as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1952, 


The first comment on it has come from Peter 
J. Salmon, Executive Director of the Industrial 
Home for the Blind, 520 Gates Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York: 


“I like this book very much, It is a temper- 
ate, clear, good presentation of the Residential 
School and, to my mind, deals fairly also with 
the Day School programs of various kinds. 
Among other things this is a very good refer- 
ence book and it has the added advantage of 
being brief and to the point, Frampton and 
Kerney have made a real contribution to the 
literature of the Field of Work for the Blind.” 


CRBN29 
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Royer-Greaves School for the Blind—Howard Strickland; South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and the Blind—Miss Lola B. Walling; Tennessee School for the Blind— 
Fred C. Hill; Texas School for the Blind—Mrs. Tacy B. Albright; Virginia School 
for the Deaf and the Blind—William T. Heisler; Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Blind—Mrs. Annabel C. Davis; West Virginia Schools for Deaf and Blind—Seldon 
Brannon; Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped—C. J. Engler. 


Articles concerning the education of the blind should be addressed to The Editors, 
The Education of the Blind, 999 Pelham Parkway, New York 69, New York, on the 
following subjects: (1) Administration and Supervision; (2) Buildings and Construc- 
tion; (3) Methods of Instruction; (4) Techniques, Technical Aids and E es 
(5) Experimentation and Research; (6) Tests and Measurements; (7) Philosophy 
and Ideals; (8) Panel Discussions; (9) Problems and Obstacles; (10) Personnel, 
Who's Who, and Exchanges; (11) Questions and Answers; and (12) Educational 
News from the Field — United States and Abroad. For subscription and membership 
privileges, see below. 
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